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OLD ENGLISH TOMBS, EFFIGIES, AND 
MONUMENTAL BRASSES. 


Taz most ancient of the sculptured memorials of the 
dead now remaining in England are the covering 
stones of tombs, which are sometimes formed with a 
roof-like ridge, such as thatof William Rufus in Win- 
chester Cathedral ; sometimes with a rude effigy in low 
relief, such as those of three of the old abbots of the 
dates of 1106, 1114, and 1176, in the cloisters of West- 
Minster Abbey; Roger, Bishop of Sarum, 1193, in 
Salisbury Cathedral; and Andrew, Bishop of Peter- 
rerough, 1199, in Peterborough Cathedral. In those 
early orman times the stone coffins of persons of 
distinction were not buried, but only sunk in the 
ground to the level of the pavement, the covering slab 
thus forming the tombstone ; occasionally the stone 
coffin was yy on the pavement, and had an inscri 
tion round the edge, or crosses or other emblematic 
sculptures on the sides. Of the Saxon times there is 
preety not a single sepulchral memorial known to 

in existence, the tombs and shrines of Saxon kings 
and other memorials which have been supposed to be 
Saxon, having, it is presumed, been offered as grateful 
tributes to the memory of founders or benefactors of 
religious houses long after the death of the persons to 
whom they have been dedicated. 

The stone effigy was at first in low relief, buta bolder 
style soon became prevalent, and most of those of the 
twelfth century are in half relief, sculptured however, 
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({lelaid Brass Monument of 
Eleanor Bohun, wife to 
Thomas of Woodstock, 
Duke of Gloucester— 
Died 1399.) 


as before, out of the covering slab, of which they con- 
sequently form a part. 

During the reigns of the first seven kings of the 
Norman race, the thoughts of the laity must have been 
too much occupied with the cares and dangers of the 
unquiet days which were passing over them to pay much 
regard to the memory of the dead. The clergy were 
more secure, and to the bishops and abbots we are 
mainly indebted for such sepulchral memorials of 
those times as yet remain. Till the reign of Henry III. 
however, they are few, and those chiefly of bishops 
and abbots, and the highest of the nobility. Of those 
first seven kings the tombs of only two now exist in 
England. William I. was buried at Rouen; William 
II. in the choir of Winchester Cathedral, where his 
stone coffin of grey marble yet remains; hema Por in 
Reading Abbey ; Stephen in Faversham Abbey ; Henry 
II. and Richard I. in the abbey of Fontevrault, in 
France, where their tombs remain, with stone effigies 
of theniselves and their queens, Eleanor and Beren- 
garia; King John in Worcester Cathedral, where his 
tomb and effigy still exist, but the effigy is said to be 
of later date than the tomb. Most of the early effigies 
represent bishops and abbots, in which there is much 
uniformity in the mode of representation. The figure 
is often treading on a dragon (the evil principle), and 
crushing it with the crosier or pastoral-staff, which 
held in one hand while the other holds a book or is 
raised in the act of benediction. During the same 
period canopies began to be sculptured over the head 
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of the effigy, generally consisting of a cusped or trefoil 
arch, sometimes supported by pillars at the sides, some- 
times unsupported. Such an arch, resting on pillars, 
is carved over the head of the effigy of Andrew, abbot 
of Peterborough, already mentioned. (See Knight’s 
‘Old England,’ vol. i. p. 129.) These architectural 
ornaments were in those days peculiarly appropriate 
to bishops and abbots, who were the great improvers 
of architecture, and to whom we are chiefly indebted 
for the grandeur and beauty of our old cathedrals and 
abbeys. Almost every man of rank, not an ecclesiastic, 
was at that time engaged in the Crusades, either 
directly as a warrior or indirectly as a supporter of 
the sacred cause, The order of, Knights Templars 
was instituted in 1118, and they were probably the 
first persons who were represented in their effigies 
(as indeed their bodies were placed in their coffins) 
with their legs crossed, a form emblematic of the 
sacred banner under which they fought. Speci- 
mens of such cross-legged effigies are to be seen in 
the Temple Church, London, which have been re- 
cently renewed in exact imitation of the originals. 
None of the persons here represented were Templars, 
but they were no doubt ‘associates,’ of whom there 
were great numbers among the noble and wealthy, 
who, in exchange for their pious gifts, were admitted 
to a sort of imaginary participation of the spiritual 
blessings which the Templars, by their lives of mortifi- 
cation and holy warfare, were supposed to be entitled 
to. Nor were ge omy and their associates the only 

ersons who were thus represented. Others who had 

en crusaders but were not associates, and many who 
had never been at all engaged in the holy wars, are 
represented with their legs crossed, which continued 
to be a sort of fashion till 1312, when the order was 
abolished. The Knights Templars then began to be 
regarded with abhorrence, and cross-legged effigies 
afterwards became of rare occurrence. 

In the twelfth century the flat grave-stone appears 
to have ¢ome into use. Like the stone effigy in relief, 
it was mostly laid on the ground or made a part of the 
pavement above the grave, and =| had a simple 
inscription deeply cut and often filled with melted 
Jead, of name, date, and ‘Orate pro anima,’ ‘ Pray for 
the soul,’ or something to the same effect, addressed to 
the _— r. 

The table-tomb or altar-tomb, raised three or four 
feet from the ground, was hardly in use before the 
thirteenth century; and the full effigy, or statue-effigy, 
recumbent on the slab, was introduced about the same 
time. The sides of the table-tomb were often pan- 
nelled, and filled with shields of arms and other orna- 
mental records of the deceased. Sometimes there was 
an inscription on the slab, and no effigy. The effigy 
on the table-tomb of King John, in Worcester Cathe- 
dral, though probably later than 1216, when he died, 
is yet the earliest statue-effigy known to exist in 
England, though those of Henry II. and Richard L., 
with their queens, at Fontevrault, are full effigies and 
on table-tombs, and, there is no reason to doubt, are 
anterior to that of John. Another of the earliest of 
these table-tombs and effigies is that of William Long- 
spee, Earl of Salisbury, in Salisbury Cathedral; he 
died in 1226. Both tomb and effigy are of wood, 
painted and gilt. The effigy of William de Valence 
in Westminster Abbey is of wood, and was originally 
covered with copper gilt: he died in 1296, and his 
effigy is recumbent on a chest of wood, which rests on 
a table-tomb of freestone. 

Many of the table-tombs are placed in a recess of 
the wall, in which case there is generally a canopy in 
front over the whole length of the recumbent figure, 
usually consisting of two, three, or more cusped or 
foliated arches, with crocketed finials, ornamented 
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gables, and other embellishments corresponding with 
the advance of architectural art, but rather preceding 
than following it. Some of the most magnificent 
canopies however belong to detached table-tombs, the 
figure thus stretched out beneath its canopy appearing 
as if lying in state, to be gazed upon by successive 
generations. Of.the varied and beautiful forms of 
architectural detail, the canopied table-tombs of Walter 
Gray, Archbishop of York, in York Cathedral, 1225, 
Aymer de Valence in Westminster Abbey, 1334, and 

ugh Despencer, in Tewkesbury Abbey, 1339, are 
beautiful examples. (See Knight’s ‘Old England,’ 
vol. i. p. 285.) 

The full recumbent effigy was formed of wood, stone, 
or brass. Previous to the seventeenth century, effigies 
of wood and stone were painted in imitation of the 
personal appearance and usual costume of the deceased ; 
and armorial bearings, canopies, and other ornamental 
accompaniments were not only painted but gilt. If 
time had spared the colours, how much the interest 
would have been enhanced with which we contemplate 
these resemblances of the long-departed dead. In a 
few instances the colours partially remain, and in others 
they have been renewed. Thus Shakspere’s effigy in 
Stratford Church had been more than once repainted, 
and this process of renovation would probably have 
continued to be repeated, had not Malone, in his ad- 
miration of the classic beauty of uncoloured marble, 
covered the whole tomb, effigy and all, with white 
paint, and thus rendered a renewal of the original 
colours impossible. 

Monumental brasses were probably introduced in 
the early part of the thirteenth century. A ‘brass,’ 
as it is commonly called, is a plate of that metal, which 
was imbedded in a stone slab so as to be level with 
the surface of the slab, and was fastened down by being 
laid in melted pitch, and riveted through the stone, 
An effigy of the deceased is usually engraved on the 
brass plate, frequently with a canopy, and generally 
with armorial bearings, and with angels, saints, and 
other ornaments, together with inscriptions, some- 
times round the border of the slab, but commonly 
below the feet of the figure. These separate parts 
were in almost all cases engraved on detached plates, 
each embedded in a distinct cavity, the dark-coloured 
stone slab thus forming an appropriate background, 
which gave distinctness and relief to the engraved 
brass. 

As the recumbent effigies of wood and stone were 

inted and gilt, thus affording a more complete and 
Fife-like resemblance of the individual, as well as 
adding richness of decoration to the sacred building, 
so the brasses were not originally in the simple state 
in which they now appear: the brass was burnished 
and sometimes gilt, and the incised parts were filled 
with black or coloured resinous substances, which gave 
additional distinctness to the engraving, as well as 
added to the beauty of the figure and its ornamental 
accompaniments. é 

It is obvious, from the varieties and peculiarities of 
feature exhibited, that from the earliest times the 
effigy in relief, the statue-effigy, and the effigy on the 
monumental brass were intended as likenesses of the 
deceased, and, from the mode of representation, it may 
be inferred that a model of some kind was made of the 
personal appearance of the individual when lying in 
state or stretched out in the coffin. Brasses seem to 
have been occasionally made during the life of the 
person represented. The brass, for instance, of Abbot 
de la Mare in St. Alban’s Abbey, is known to have 
been made during his life-time, about 1360, and. no 
doubt under his own inspection. 

The brass plates are all of foreign manufacture, of 
the hard kind of brass formerly called Jaton or latien. 
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1344.] THE PENNY 
The art of making brass was not introduced into 
England till 1639. . 

Slabs with brasses are sometimes, but rarely, on table- 
tombs ; they are commonly laid in the pavement of the 
church, where they offer no impediment to the tread 
of the congregation. 

The origin of sepulchral brasses has been ascribed, 
with some degree of probability, to the enamelled 
works in brass which were executed in considerable 
abundance, chiefly at Limoges, in France, during the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. That the art of en- 
graving the plates, as well as the plates themselves, was 
introduced from France and Flanders into England, 
will hardly admit of a doubt, when we know that a 
similar art had previously been practised in those 
countries, and that early brasses still exist in England 
which were executed by French and Flemish artists. 

One of the two effigies above represented is a reduced 
copy from a heel-bal] rubbing, made from the original 
brass in the church of Hever in Kent. The female, of 
whom the original effigy is three feet high, is attired in 
a kirtle and mantle, with a veil thrown back from her 
face. The lap-dog at the feet and the angels supporting 
the cushion on which the head rests, are frequent 
accompaniments of effigies on monumental brasses. 
The figure and drapery are very elegant, and the exe- 
cution, though not of high excellence, is yet much 
superior to that of most of the brasses of the following 
centuries. The inscription under her feet is :—‘‘ Hic 
iacet Margarita, quondam uxor William Chevne, que 
obiit xix. die mensis Augusti, Anno Domini Millesimo 
evecxix., cuius anim@ propicietur Deus. Amen.” 
(Here lies Margarita, ) an. sors wife of William 
Cheyne, who died on the 19th day of August, a.v. 
1419, to whose soul may God be favourable. Amen.) 

The other brass is a copy of that of Eleanor Bohun, 
wife of the Duke of Gloucester, who died in 1399. 
The brass is in Westminster Abbey, and we have in- 
troduced it not only as a specimen of beautiful work, 
but for the purpose of showing the canopy, with coats 
of arms on the pillars, and the brass border which in- 
closes the whole, and which contains the inscription. 


(To be continued.} 





Attack of Hornets.—I have seen six companies of infantry 
with a train of artillery and a squadron of horse all put to the 
route by a single nest of hornets, and driven off some miles with 
all their horses and bullocks. The officers generally save them- 
selves by keeping within their tents, and creeping under their 
bed-clothes or their carpets; and servants often escape by cover- 
ing themselves up in their blankets, and lying perfectly still. 
Horses are often stung to a state of madness, in which they throw 
themselves over precipices, and break their limbs or kill them- 
selves. The grooms, in trying to save their horses, are generally 
the people who suffer most in a camp attacked by such an 
enemy. I have seen some so stung as to recover with difficulty ; 
and I believe there have been instances of people not recovering 
atall. In sucha frightful scene I have seen a bullock sitting 
and chewing the cud as calmly as if the whole thing had been 
got up for his amusement! The hornets seldom touch any 
animal that remains perfectly still —Lieut.-Col. Sleeman’s Ram- 
bles and Recollections. 


Light of the Moon.— As the moon's axis is nearly perpendicular 
to the plane of the ecliptic, she can scarcely have any change of 
seasons. But what is still more remarkable, one half of the 
moon has no darkness at all, while the other half has two weeks 
of light and two of darkness alternately: the inhabitants, if any, 
of the first half bask constantly in earth-shine without seeing the 
sun, whilst those of the latter never see the earth at all. For, as 
just stated, the earth reflects the light of the sun to the moon in 
the same manner as the moon does to the earth; therefore, at the 
time of conjunction or new moon, her further side must be en- 
lightened by the sun and the nearer half by the earth; and at 
the time of opposition or full moon, one half of her will be 
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enlightened by the sun, but the other half will be in total dark- 
ness. To the Lunarians the earth seems the largest orb in the 
universe ; fur it appears to them more than three times the size 
of the sun, and thirteen times greater than the moon does to us, 
—exhibiting similar phases to herself, but in a reverse order : 
for when the moon is full the earth is invisible to them; and 
when the moon is new, they will see the earth full. The face of 
the moon appears te us permanent, but to them the earth pre- 
sents very different appearances: the Pacific and Atlantic 
Oceans, in the course of each twenty-four hours, will succes- 
sively rivet their attention; and the velocity of motion must 
excite both surprise and conjecture, Though, as aforesaid, cer- 
tain of those gentlemen only behold the earth for half a mouth 
at a time, those near the border see it only occasionally, and 
those on the side opposite the earth never see it at all.—Cyck of 
Celestial Objects, by Captain W. H. Smyth, R.N, 


Silk-worms in Jamaica.—About 36 miles from Spanish Town 
are the works of the Jamaica Silk Company. This company 
was incorporated by a local act, dated July, 1841. They pur- 
chased 378 acres, on which they have erected two iron buildings 
and two wooden houses, and planted upwards of two hundred 
acres with mulberry-trees. The place is called Metcalfe Ville, 
after their late much-esteemed governor, Sir C. Metcalfe. The 
soil is a red marl, impregnated with iron, and suits the mulberry- 
trees extremely well, and the climate in that part of the island 
is most congenial, the thermometer ranging from 56° to 75° Falir. 
In this climate the mulberries are evergreen, and are sufficiently 
advanced in J2 months to produce food for the worms; in the 
temperate zones the trees generally take five years to come to the 
same perfection. They are not allowed to grow into large trees, 
but are cut down after attaining a certain height, and then spring 
up afresh from many stems, One of the iron buildings is 225 
feet long by 68 feet wide, and 35 feet high. It is furnished 
with railways and carriages for the conveyance of the food to the 
height of the shelves where’ the insects are placed ; this is the 
Cocoonery. Another of the iron buildings, called the Filature, 
is 110 feet by 50, in which is the reeling apparatus, worked by 
steam. As silk-worms’ eggs require from six to eight months to 
mature before they batch, it has been found necessary in this cli- 
mate to give the eggs an artificial winter, otherwise they would 
dwindle and die. This artificial winter is obtained by the eggs 
being put into jars, and these into charcoal, and placed in av 
ice-house. The worms can thus be taken out according to tlie 
time the animal requires for maturity, and ‘the food is always 
ready for its support. But Mr. S. Whitmarsh, the founder and 
manager of the company, writes that he has succeeded in “ Cre- 
olizing” the silk-worms, as he calls it; and as this is of rare 
occurrence, we give the account in his own words:—‘‘ On the 
morning of 29th April, 1843, as I was examining a cloth of eggs 
just about to be laid away till the next season, I discovered that 
the eggs of one ‘miller’ had hatched,—the others remain dor- 
mant to this day, now nearly a year. I fed the live ones care- 
fully, but out of 450 cocoons, obtained only one pair of ‘ millers’ 
to reproduce in ten days; these again, though fed carefully, 
dwindled away till all but one pair died, evidently from weak- 
ness, I persevered, however, watching the whole with great 
interest. For the third time, I procured but one pair from 450, 
but this pair was decidedly stronger than the former ones. The 
fourth time seven pairs were saved; and from that time they 
have been gradually improving, till now the eighth generation 
are the finest and best worms I have ever seen; the cocoons 
cannot be equalled. I have by crossing obtained the different 
varieties, all but one producing cocoons of the most brilliant 
whiteness. India and China have ten-day varieties, but they 
are so small, and yield so little silk, that they are not worth 
notice; but those of mine are superior to auy of the annual vari- 
eties, and will no doubt improve by careful cultivation.” A few 
samples of the silk spun at this place were brought to London 
by Mr. Whitmarsh, and submitted to some of the best judges of 
the article; and before it was known from whence it was 
brought, they pronounced it to be first-rate silk, and then worth 
in the market from 22s. to 32s. per pound. These samples were 
wound by hand, and before the steam machinery was erected. 
The black and coloured work-people seem to like the occupation 
very well; and the company have distributed to all that wished 
them, mulberry cuttings, to encourage the peasantry themselves 
to cultivate the worm.—Osborne's Guide to the West Indies. 
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(Group of Joseph relating his Dream.—From Raphael's ‘ Bible.’} 


ESSAYS ON THE LIVES OF REMARKABLE 
PAINTERS.—No. XXXIIJ. 


RAPHAEL at Rome. 


THouas the character of Pope Leo X. was in all re- 
spects different from that of Julius, he was not less a 
patron of Raphael than his predecessor had been, and 
certainly the number of learned and accomplished men 
whom attracted to bis court, and the enthusiasm 
for classical learning which prevailed among them, 
strongly influenced those productions of Raphael which 
date from the accession of Leo. They became more 
and more allied to the antique, and Jess and less em- 
bued with that pure religious spirit which we find in 
his earlier works. 

Cardinal Bembo, Cardinal Bibiena, Count Casti- 
glione, the poets Ariosto and Sanazzaro, ranked at this 
time among Raphael's intimate friends, With his 
celebrity, his riches increased; he built himself a fine 
house in that part of Rome called the Borgo, between 
St. Peter’s and the castle of St. Angelo; he had 
numerous scholars from all parts of Italy, who at- 
tended on him with a love and reverence and duty 
far beyond the lip and knee homage which waits on 
princes ; and such was the influence of his benign and 
genial temper, that all these young men lived in the 
most entire union and friendship with him and with 
each other, and his school was never disturbed by 
those animosities and jealousies which before and 
since have di the schools of art of Italy. All 
the other painters of that time were the friends rather 
than the rivals of the supreme and gentle Raphael, 
with the single exception of Michael Angelo. 

About the period at which we are now arrived, the 
beginning of the pontificate of Leo X., Michael Angelo 
had left Rome for Florence, as it has been related 
in his life. Lionardo da Vinci came to Rome, by the 





invitation of Leo, attended by a train of scholars, and 
lived on good terms with Raphael, who treated the 
venerable old man with becoming deference. Fra 
Bartolomeo also visited Rome about 1513, to the great 
joy of his friend. We find Raphael at this time on 
terms of the tenderest friendship with Francia, and 
in correspondence with Albert Durer, for whom he 
entertained the highest admiration. 

Under Leo X., Raphael continued his great works 
in the Vatican, He began the third hall or ‘camera’ 
in 1515. The ceiling of this chamber had been painted 
by his master Perugino for Sixtus [V.; and Raphael, 
from a feeling of respect for his old master, would not 
remove or paint over his work. On the sides of the 
room he represented the principal events in the lives 
of Pope Leo III. and Pope Leo IV., shadowing forth 
under their names the glory of his patron Leo X. Ot 
these pictures, the most remarkable is that which is 
called in Italian ‘ L'Incendio del Borgo,’ the Fire in 
the Borgo. The story says that this populous part of 
Rome was on fire in the time of Leo WV and that the 
conflagration was extinguished by a miracle. In the 
hurry, confusion, and tumult of the scene ; in the men 
os half naked ; in the terrified groups assembled 
in the foreground ; in the women carrying water ; we 
find every variety of attitude and emotion, exp 
with a perfect knowledge of form; and some of the 
rm exhibit the influence of Michael Angelo’s ceiling 

the Sistine Chapel already described. This fresco, 
though so fine in point of drawing, is the worst coloured 
of the whole series; the best in point of colour are 
the Heliodorus and the Miracle of Bolsena. 

The last of the chambers in the Vatican is the Hall 
of Constantine, painted with scenes from the life of 
that emperor, The whole of these frescoes having 
been executed by the scholars of Raphael, from his 
designs and cartoons, we shall not dwell on them here, 
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only observing that an excellent reduced copy of the 


finest of all, the Battle of Constantine and Maxentius, 
may be seen at Hampton Court. ’ 

While Raphael, assisted by his scholars, was design- 
ing and executing the large frescoes in the Vatican, he 
was also engaged in many other works, His fertile 
mind and ready hand were never idle, and the number 
of original creations of this wonderful man and the 
rapidity with which they succeeded each other, are 
quite unexampled. Among his most celebrated and 
popular compositions is the series of subjects from the 
bid Testament, called ‘ Raphael's Bible ;’ these were 
comparatively small pictures adorning the thirteen 
cupolas of the “ Loggie” of the Vatican. These ““Loggie” 
are open galleries running round three sides of an open 
court; and the gallery on the second story is the one 
painted under Raphael's direction. Up the sides and 
round the windows are arabesque ornaments, festoons 
of fruit, flowers, animals, al] combined and grouped 
together with the most exquisite and playful fancy: 
they have been much injured by time, by the barba- 
rous treatment of the French soldiery when Rome was 
sacked in 1527, and by unskilful attempts at restora- 
tion, The pictures in the cupolas being out of reach, 
are better preserved. Sacred subjects were never re- 
presented in so beautiful, so poetical, and so intelligible 
amanner as by Raphael, but as the copies and en- 
gravings of these works are innumerable, and easily 
met with, we shall not enter into a particular de- 
scription of them; very good copies of several may 
be seen at the National School of Design at Somerset 
House.* 


* A set of excellent engravings from the series, in a fine free 
style, and of a large size, and all executed at Rome after the 
original frescoes, is now publishing by Parker in the Strand, at 
the extraordinary low price of six engravings for nine shillings. 
The subjects, the size, and the fine taste of the execution, render 
them admirable ornaments for the walls of a school-room or 





study. 
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There was still another great work for the Vatican 
intrusted to Raphael. The interior of the Sistine 
Chapel was to be hung round the lower walls with 
tapestries, and the subjects and drawings were to be 
prepared by him, to be copied in the Jooms of Flan- 
ders. Thus originated the famous “Cartoons or 
Rapuasy.” They were originally ten in number, eight 
large and two small ones; three are lost, the Stoning 
of Stephen, the Conversion of St. Paul, and St. Paul 
in his Dungeon at Philippi ; and seven remain, which 
England is so happy as to and which are now 
preseryed at Hampton Court: 1, the Miraculous 

raught of Fishes; 2. Charge to St. Peter; 3. the 
Beautiful Gate; 4. the Death of Ananias; 5, Elymas 
struck Blind; 6. St. Paul and Barnabas at Lystra; 7. 
St. Paul preaching at Athens,* 

Raphael finished these cartoons in 1516. They are 
a]l from fourteen to eighteen feet in length, and about 
twelve feet high; the figures above life size, drawn 
with chalk upon strong paper, and coloured in dis- 
temper. He received for fo designs four hundred and 
thirty-four gold ducats, (about 650/.) which were paid 
to him, three hundred on the 15th of June, 1515, and 
oie hundred and thirty-four in December, 1516. The 
rich tapestries worked from these cartoons, in wool, silk 
and gold, were completed at Arras, and sent to Rome, 
in 1519. For these the Pope paid to the manufacturer 
at Arras fifty thousand gold ducats. Raphael had the 
satisfaction, before he died, of seeing them hung in 
their places, and of witnessing the wonder and ap- 
plause they excited through the whole city, Several 
sets of tapestries were worked from the cartoons: one 
set was sent as a presentto Henry VIII., and after the 
death of Charles I, sold into Spain; another, or the 
same set was exhibited in London about a year ago, 
and has since been sold to the King of Prussia, 

* As a particular account of the Cartoons is given in a former 
volume of the ‘ Penny Magazine,’ it has been thought unnecessary 
to repeat it here, See Vols, 1. and UI. 





(Three Angels appearing to Abram.—From Raphael's ‘ Bible."] 
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While all Rome was indulging in ecstasies over the 
rich and dearly-paid tapestries, which were not then, 
and are still less now, worth one of the cartcons, these 

recious productions of the artist’s own mind were 
ying in the warehouse of the weaver at Arras, neglected 
and forgotten. Some were torn into fragments, and 
parts of them exist in various collections. Seven still 
remained in some garret or cellar, when Rubens, just 
a -me afterwards, mentioned their existence to 
Charles I., and advised him to purchase them for the 
use of a tapestry manufactory which King James I. 
had established at Mortlake. The purchase was 
made. They had been cut into long slips about two 
feet wide, for the convenience of the workmen, and 
in this state they arrived in England. On Charles’s 
death, Cromwell bought them at the sale of the 
royal effects for 300/. We had very nearly lost them 
again in the reign of Charles [J., for Louis XIV. 
having intimated through his ambassador, Barillon, a 
wish to possess them at any price, the needy, careless 
Charles was on the point of yielding them, and would 
have done so but for the representations of the Lord 
Treasurer Danby, to whom, in fact, we owe it that they 
were not ceded to France. They remained, however, 
neglected in one of the lumber-rooms at Whitehall 
till the reign of William III., and narrowly escaped 
being destroyed by fire when Whitehall was burned 
in 1698. It must have been shortly after that King 
William ordered them to be repaired, the fragments 
ted together and stretched a linen ; and being 
ust at that time occupied with the alterations and 
improvements at Hampton Court, Sir Christopher 
Wren had his commands to plan and erect a room ex- 
ressly to receive them,—the room in which they now 
ang. 

In the Vatican there is a second set of twelve ta- 
pestries, for which Raphael gave the original designs, 
but he did not execute the cartoons, and the style of 
drawing in those fragments which remain is not his. 
A very fine fragment of one of these cartoons, ‘ The 
Massacre of the Innocents,’ is in our National Gallery. 
It is very different in the style of execution from the 
cartoons at Hampton Court, and has been painted over 
in oil, when or by whom is not known, but certainly 
before 1730. To all these tapestries were rich borders, 
composed of beautiful arabesques, and groups of boys, 
and subjects on a small scale from the life of Leo X., 
astonishing for the endless fertility of fancy, the large 
and noble style of treatment, and the exquisite grace 
and propriety which distinguished Raphael in his 
smallest as well as in his largest and most important 
productions, 





THE WINE-DISTRICTS OF ITALY. 


Tue vine-produce of Italy is placed under singular 
disadvantage, in respect to the encouragement which 
commerce would afford toit. If a large demand ex- 
isted in England for Italian wines, an incentive to 
improvement would be given, whereby the character 
of the produce might be greatly improved. But the 
fiscal arrangements between other countries have had 
much influence in this respect. On this point Mr. 
Redding says:—‘“The wines of modern Italy are all 
made for home consumption. The interests of com- 
merce, which lead to competition, have not yet inter- 
fered to improve them. England, amidst her traffic 
with all the world, drew from Italy raw silk and oil, 
but held out no premium for the improvement of 
Italian wines by a demand for them... .. That Italy 
does produce good wine is undeniable, as well as that 
she grows a vast deal of what is very bad. There are 
many causes which contribute to this, besides the want 
of a stimulus from commerce. The petty sovereignties 
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of Italy are a blight upon her manufactures no less 
than upon her civilization. Many of these are shut up 
to themselves as regards their productions, and cannot 
interchange with the neighbouring states without a 

at disadvantage, owing to pernicious duties, high 

yond all reasonable limit, compared to the value of 
the article. It is not, therefore, because England 
imports no wine from Italy, the opinion is to be enter- 
tained that there is no good wine grown there; nor, 
because the Venetians imported Cyprus wine in consi- 
derable quantities, are we to conclude there is none in 
Italy. That the growths of Italy are not what they 
ought to be, or what they might be made, no one can 
deny. A vast deal of wine-fruit is grown in a mode 
subsidiary toother produce. Wine is made in a defec- 
tive manner ; but it satisfies the home consumer: and 
this being the only object of the farmer, he is careless 
of improvement.” 

There are two modes adopted of training vines, 
which are distinctly marked in different cwuntries. 
These are the high and the dow training. The former 
is where the vines are trained along palisades, or from 
tree to tree: they are planted, for instance, near a 
maple, a cherry-tree, or an elm; they are suffered to 
interlace themselves with the branches of the tree. If 
the trees which thus support the vines are irregularly 
planted, some of the fruit may havé too much sun and 
exposure, while others have too little. In some cases 
a kind of ladder-work is substituted for the trees, about 
eight or nine feet in height, and placed about the same 
distance asunder: the vines are then led in festoons 
from one to the other. The /ow-training (‘ tige-bas’) 
is adopted where the plant is either naturally of low 
growth, or where it is kept low by the vine-dresser. 

It is the high-training system which is generally 
adopted in the Italian vineyards; but other circum- 
stances, independent of the actual training itself, lessen 
the efficacy of the system employed. In many districts 
corn or vegetables are grown between the vines; in 
others, the vines are planted upon soils not congenial 
to their growth; in others, the vines are suffered to 
run up to any height, and are not pruned at all; some 
exhibit every quality of vine growing together, without 
assortment of any kind; in many cases the vine is 
allowed to expend its luxuriance of growth rather 
upon the leaves.and branches than upon the fruit. One 
of the authorities whom we before quoted remarks :— 
“ But if the Italians neither prune their vines, nor con- 
sult the proper soil for their culture, nor refrain from 
making them secondary to the other productions of 
the earth, they are still more censurable in their mode 
of conducting the process of the vintage. Neither 
slenderness of capital, nor the iron grasp of foreign or 
domestic tyranny, can bear any portion of the blame 
in this respect. The grapes, after being trodden, are 
all thrown together in the most slovenly manner ; ripe 
and unripe, sound and unsound, are comn only inter- 
mingled, and flung into vats that remain uncleaned 
from the last year’s vintage, the press being rarely 
used. The process of fermentation is conducted in the 
most careless manner. The must is not suffered to 
remain without fresh additions until the vintage is 
over, Whilst in France they will only suffer the pres- 
sure of one day’s gathering to ferment together, the 
Italians will throw in fresh must in the height of the 
process. That wine so made, whatever may be the 
defects in cultivating the vine, could ever be of tole- 
rable quality, is not to be expected. There are some 
landowners, however, who possess excellent wine, 
which they have been at considerable pains to manu- 
facture; but then it is not to be drunk beyond their 
own families, and has no connexion with what is com- 
monly sold in the country in respect to quality. If the 
vintage were as well conducted, and the same pails 
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taken with the must as in France, very superior wines 
would be the result; for the climate is matchless.” 

Among the better kinds of Italian wines are some of 
those which Naples produces. The highly-prized ‘ La- 
crima Christi’—better known in this country for its 
startling and rather irreverent name than for its real 
quality—is one of these. This is a sweet and luscious 
wine, of which very little is made even in the most 
favourable years, and that little is deposited chiefly in 
the royal cellars. Another Neapolitan wine is the 
‘Vino Greco,’ produced from a grape of that name, 
said to have been brought from Greece. A third kind 
is a muscadine wine, of fine colour and rich perfume : 
this is made near Vesuvius ; indeed the volcanic nature 
of the soil in many parts of the Neapolitan territory 
seems to be very favourable to the production of rich 
and sweet wines. 

The Roman States produce, among others, an aroma- 
tic and intoxicating wine called ‘Monte Fiascone.’ 
But the wines of Tuscany are, on the whole, deemed 
better than those of any other Italian district, chiefly 
because the process of wine-making is better under- 
stood. The Grand Dukes, one after another, have 
taken considerable pains to improve their vineyards, 
by importing the best species of vines from France, 
Spain, the Canaries, and other countries; and the 
wines made at their villas shew that their labours have 
been attended with considerable success. The nobles 
are said to sell their wine by retail, at Florence, from 
their palace-cellars. The mode of bottling adopted at 
Florence has given rise to the term ‘flask of wine ;’ 
for it is really in flasks, similar to those in which oil is 
imported, that the wine is sold. These flasks are of 
large size, holding three quarts each. When filled 
with wine a few drops of oil are introduced into the 
flask, as a means of protecting the wine from the 
action of the air; and when the wine is about to be 
used, a bit of tow is introduced into the flask to absorb 
the oil, previous to the contents being poured out. 
The Tuscans of all classes drink wine liberally, but 
without excess; and seem to relish the opinion ex- 
pressed by one of their poets, that 


J] buon vino fa buon sangue”— 


“good wine makes good blood.” 

Each of the other Italian States has a reputation for 
some smal] quantity of its wine, generally an exception 
to the larger bulk as to quality. Thus, a pleasant, 
sharp wine, called Asprino, is made in the Campagna. 
Orvieto produces a sweet wine with a good flavour 
and perfume. In Bologna most of their wines are 
boiled: they are effervescent, like champagne, in their 
natural state, or as ‘vino crudo;’ and on being boiled 
they become ‘vino cotto.’ In some of the districts of 
South Italy the soil is too rich to favour the perfecting 
of grapes; for this fruit requires a hot and dry rather 
than a rich kind of mould. It is said that the vine- 
yards bordering on the southern slopes of the Alps 
were in former times so much pestered with bears, 
which devoured the fruit, that the cultivators were 
obliged to erect small straw huts upon the top of a 
post, just large enough for a man, from whence he 
might shoot the animals without being perceived. 





ON THE SUPPLY OF WATER IN TURKEY. 


Tue modes of supplying large cities with water are 
among the most important arrangements of civil 
economy, and have involved singularly diverse appli- 
cation of scientific or mechanical principles. We are 
in England, and especially in London, so accustomed to 
find an abundant supply of water at hand, and procur- 
able with a wonderfully small expenditure of time and 
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trouble, that we are scarcely in a condition to appre- 
ciate at its true value the benefits of the system which 
has gradually grown up among us; since we do not 
know the inconveniences which the absence of these 
facilities would occasion. 

But in many foreign countries, and especially in 
early times, the prevailing mode has been to construct 
a massive straight aqueduct, course, or channel, de- 
scending very gently from the reservoir or spring to 
the point where it 1s to be used. In Turkey, in the 
vicinity of Constantinople, two systems have been 
adopted: the aqueducts of the earlier, or Greek em- 
pire; and the hydraulic pillars of the present day. 
The general features of these we will describe, chiefly 
from the works of Dr. Walsh and Miss Pardoe. 

There are three curious features in these Turkish 
arrangements: viz., the beudts or reservoirs, the aque- 
ducts or channels, and the enormous cisterns within 
the city itself. Some of these are not now used by the 
Turks; but all form part of the general system which 
we wish to illustrate. A beudt is a reservoir among 
the hills at a distance from Constantinople. The shores 
of the Black Sea are exposed to very copious showers 
of rain, the water from which finds its way into natural 
recesses, or hollows, between the mountains, where it 
forms reservoirs. Wherever such rills flowed down 
the sides of the hills towards one spot, the Greeks of a 
former age, the then inhabitants of the districts, stopped 
their course by throwing a mound across the callers 
and in this manner formed numerous triangular Jakes 
at an elevation above the summit-level of the city. 
These reservoirs, called Aydralia, were highly prized by 
the Greek emperors. The embankments were faced 
with marble, adorned with sculpture, and dignified by 
the name of the sovereign who formed them. They 
were deemed so sacred, and of such vital importance 
to the city, that severe edicts were enacted to preserve 
them ; some regulating the planting of trees, some the 
abstraction of water, one even exacting a penalty of an 
ounce of gold for every ounce of water stolen! As 
water is more precious to the Turks than it was to the 
Greeks, they watch these reservoirs with still greater 
care and precaution. The name now applied to them 
is Beudis, and their number has been considerably in- 
creased since the time of the Greek emperors. One 
of the largest and most magnificent is called Valadi 
Beudt, from the mother of one of the sultans, at whose 
expense it was erected. 

These, then, are the reservoirs, some of them fifteen 
miles from the city, whereby Constantinople derives a 
supply of water for its ag population. We have next 
to notice the channels through which this water is 
conducted from the reservoirs to the city. The Greeks 
used aqueducts; the Turks employ Souterrais or Suy- 
terrasi (for both modes of spelling are adopted by 
different writers). i 

The aqueducts are massive arched structures, some- 
what analogous in principle to the viaducts of modern 
railways, but often much more extensive. Many aque- 
ducts, or portions of aqueducts, remain in the vicinity 
of Constantinople, testifying the combined strength 
and beauty which characterized their original construc- 
tion. Miss Pardoe, after alluding to the changes intro- 
duced .by the Turks in the mode of conveying the water, 
and to the comparative neglect of the aqueducts conse- 
quent on the introduction of the souterrais, proceeds 
to remark :—“ But they were not allowed, never- 
theless, to supersede them altogether—a fact which 
must gratify every lover of the picturesque, as he 
gazes on the majestic aqueduct of Validé, which is 
flung across the fair valley of Buyuk-déré, terminating 
the vista as seen from the Bosphorus, and linking the 
heights with a range of snowy arches. Another, of 
more vast but perhaps less graceful proportions, and 
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certainly less happily situated, is that of Solyman, near 
Pyrgo ; it dominates a valley one thousand six hundred 
feet in width, is formed by a double range of fifty 
arches, and is of very imposing appearance, and con- 
structed with great solidity. The aqueduct of Valens 
is one of the most striking objects that meets the eye 
of the stranger, as he gazes enraptured on the far-famed 
city of the horus. Dark, and hoar, and massy, it 
links two of the seven hills, and spans the peopled 
valley with a giant grasp; in strong contrast to the 
gaiety and glitter of the marble mosques and party- 
coloured houses. Festoons of the graceful wild-vine 
and the scented honeysuckle drapery its moulderin 

masonry; masses of the caper-plant, with its beautifu 
blossoms, conceal the ravages of time ; lichens trail 
among its arches; and 4 variety of stone-plants, fed 
by the moisture which is continually oozing through 
the interstices of the building, flourish in picturesque 
luxuriance, and lend a glory to its decay.” 

Instead of using solid constructions of masonry, such 
as these, for conveying the water from the elevated 
reservoirs to the city, the Turks now use the less 
costly arrangement of the souterrais. The water is 
conducted by pipes formed of cylindrical tiles jointed 
together, and extending the whole distance of fifteen 
miles. The ravines that break the intervening coun- 
try are crossed by aqueducts, some of vast dimensions, 
striding the valleys and towering above the forests. 
Thus far the aqueduct system is alone employed. 
But in other cases, the souterrais, which are insulated 
hydraulic pillars, are placed in long rows, like slender 
watch-towers. The water ascends one side of each, is 
received into a small square reservoir on the summit, 
and from thence descends the other ; it climbs the next 
in a similar manner ; and by this contrivance (for which 
the Turks are said to have been indebted to the Arabs) 
the vast poe of aqueducts is saved, and the water 
is conveyed over undulating ground towards the city. 
The principle on which they act is this: whatever be 
the undulation of the surface of the ground, the hy- 
draulic pillars are built of such heights that the summit 
of each one is six inches lower than that of the one 
preceding it, with respect, not to the surface on which 
they are built, but to actual water-level. If, therefore, 
a pipe be laid from the top of one to the top of the 
next one, whether the intervening portion extend in a 
siraight line or bend along the surface of the ground, 
the water will be conveyed to the summit of the lower 

illar, because that summit is a little lower than the 
evel of the water in the other pillar. In fact, the 
beudt and souterrais system of modern Turkey is an 
ingenious combination of the aqueduct principle of 
early times with the syphon action of modern water- 
works. 

When the water, either by aqueducts or souterrais, 
has been brought from the beudts to the city, it is there 
stored in vast cisterns for the use of the inhabitants. 
Some of these cisterns are merely large tanks, or wells, 
excavated beneath the houses, intended principally to 
act as reservoirs for rain-water, But besides these, 
there are four vast subterraneous cisterns yet in 
existence, which were the work of the Greek emperors, 
and which were formerly supplied by aqueducts with 
the waters of the beudts. One of them, called by the 
Turks, Ben-Veber-Direg, is supported by three hun- 
dred and thirty-six pillars of rough marble: and is 
known as the “ Thousand and one,” because the sepa- 
rate blocks in forming the colunins are said to have 
amounted to that number; but in the time of the 
Romans, this cistern was designated the “ Stranger’s 
friend,” being a public reservoir at which every comer 
might claim his share. The cistern was computed to 
contain one million two hundred and thirty-eight thou- 
sand cubic feet of water, and to suffice for the con- 
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sumption of the whole city more than fifty days. It is 
now, however, perfectly dry, and filled with earth to 
one-third the height of the columns; no longer used 
for the purpose to which it was designed, it is occu- 
pied in a strange manner, being tenanted by a few 
miserable silk-throwsters, who here ply their labours 
in a damp, earthy, and unwholesome atmosphere, 
There is a tradition which states that the water-courses 
were diverted from this cistern by order of one of the 
emperors, who, when digging the foundations of St, 
— caused all the soil to be flung into the cistern, 
rather than submit to the delay necessary to its trans- 
port beyond the walls of thecity. The channel worn in 
the stone by the water that once flowed into it is dis- 
tinguishable on three different sides of the reservoir, 
which is lighted ‘by narrow grated windows level with 
the street. 

A smaller cistern called the Roudroum, or “ Subter- 
ranean,” is situated near the former. Though smaller 
in size, it is much handsomer, the columns being at 
least three times the circumference of those in the 
other cisterns, and composed each of a single block. 
Two only of the pillars are imperfect, and the general 
appearance is said to be very imposing. 

ut there is one cistern far exceeding in magnitude 
and in terrible grandeur either of the others; a gran- 
deur increased by the mystery attending both the 
history and the extent of the cistern. It is sometimes 
called the Hall of Waters, and in Turkish, by the name 
of Yéré-Batan-Serai, or “ swallowed-up palace.” The 
roof of this immense cistern, like that of Ben-Veber- 
Direg, is supported by marble columns, distant about 
ten feet from each other,each formed from a single 
block, with elaborately wrought capitals, and in some 
instances, entirely covered throughout the whole length 
of the shaft with sculptured ornaments in high relief 
to the level of the water, which varies in depth, ac- 
cording to the season, from five to fifteen feet. Dr. 
Walsh says of this unparalleled cistern (for such it 
may well be deemed), “when the Turks took pos- 
session of the city, this magnificent work of Grecian 
art escaped their notice, and remained unexplored and 
unknown till the time of Gillius, who was in Con- 
stantinople in 1550. He appears to be the first who 
discovered and described this curious subterranean 
edifice ; and so ignorant were the Turks then of itsex- 
istence, that the houses in the streets above drew water 
from it and knew not whence it came. From that 
time, the memory of it was again lost, and travellers, 
taking Gillius for their guide in exploring the city, 
proven He for this curiosity in vain; and some pro- 
nounced that it had no existence, or was confounded 
with some other. In this state it remained for two 
centuries more, till Andreossi, the French ambassador, 
discovered and described it. Again it was lost sight 
of, owing to the singular apathy and absence of curi- 
osity which distinguish the Turks; until a few years 
a0, when, part of the wall of a house having fallen in, 
the astonished proprietor discovered innumerable mar- 
ble columns, of various orders of architecture, rising out 
of a vast lake of water, and supporting a lofty arched 
roof on- which his house need it was the “ Hall of 
Waters,” the memory of which seems strangely to 
have gone wholly out of the minds of the people, 
and the only known entrance to which is through this 
particular house. Many attempts have been made 
to explore the recesses of this vast cistern in a boat; 
and many accidents have happened in the attempt; 
but no exact account seems yet to have been given of 
the extent of the cistern, or the mode in which water 


gains entrance to it from the aqueducts or some other 


source. 
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